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granted to Walpole himself, and for the lives of Robert
and Edward his sons. The bulk of the proceeds of this
patent he devised to his son Horace. In 1721 the minister
made his eldest son Clerk of the Pells, with three thousand
a year; and in 1739 he gave him the gigantic prize of
Auditor of the Exchequer, with a salary of seven
thousand pounds. Then when the eldest son resigned
the Pells on receiving the Auditorship, the Pells and
the three thousand a year went to Edward Wai pole, the
next brother.1 All these great patent offices were
sinecures; they were always executed by deputy; the
principal had not a week's work to do from the first
annual quarter-day to the last. We can imagine how
these rank abominations would stink in the nostrils of
the House of Commons and the Treasury to-day. Yet
it is worth remembering that Burke, when he proposed
his famous plan of economical reform (1780), though he
admitted that the magnitude of the profits in the great
patent offices called for reformation, still looked with
complacency on an Exchequer list filled with the
descendants of the Walpoles, the Pelhatns, and the
Townshends, and maintained the expediency of these
indirect provisions for the families of great public
servants. Indirect rewards have long disappeared, and
nothing is more certain than that the whole system of
political pension, even as a direct and personal reward,
is drawing to an end. Whether either the purity or
the efficiency of political service will gain by the
change, is not so certain, Walpole at least can hardly
be censured for doing what, in the very height of

1 See in Horace Walpole's Letters, the MemoranAim respecting
his Income, p. Ixxix, and i. 814.   Also Ooxe, oh. 61, iv, 820,7, il 74,hat the
